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writer upon writers? Literature, however great its
excellencies, is after all but an imitation; criticism
but the reflection of an imitation, a thing twice
removed from reality. These are reflections natural
to the man of action, and though they seem extra-
ordinary for Bagehot, there are indications that
he may occasionally have entertained them. His
explanation of the purpose of history as something
upon which the idle, capable man might exert his
ingenuity may not be altogether humorous.2
Bagehot was always a little apprehensive of books,
and he looked down upon the man who knew
nothing else. Above all, he was profoundly sus-
picious of the purely literary career.2
But these prejudices did not, I think, run very
deep. Certainly Bagehot could not have shown so
much interest in books and authors, and expended
so much energy in writing, had he not at heart
been firmly convinced, despite temporary mis-
givings, of the great and constant value of literature.
Probably he despaired less of criticism itself than
of the form which it took in contemporary journals,
and of the people who read them. He felt, far
more than the secluded critic could feel, the pressure
of the vast, unthinking Philistine world which read
books. He realized that most readers were un-
cultivated, unintelligent. He knew that they took
up their reading when they were tired and unwilling
to exert themselves, that they expected to be told
what they wanted to hear, and that journalistic
critics obliged them. It is not extraordinary that,
knowing he addressed himself to such readers, and
contended against such critics, Bagehot was apolo-
getic at times for what difficult matter he introduced